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Abstract 


Titlat  EuroNATOt  An  Alliance  For  The  Future 
Author t  Edward  M.  Whalen,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  USAF 

The  security  threat  facing  the  West  was  called  the  Soviet 
Union  and  was  concentrated  in  Europe;  now  that  the  Cold  War  has 
ended  the  threat  has  many  names  and  is  diffused  throughout  the 
region.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  will  become 
irrelevant  if  it  does  not  adapt  to  the  changed  international 
situation.  A  revised  alliance,  which  I  call  "EuroNATO,"  should  be 
established  using  NATO's  structures  and  processes  but:  (1)  include 
all  European  nations  willing  to  join,  and  (2)  go  beyond  NATO 
collective  defense  to  collective  security.  At  NATO's  birth  in 
1949,  its  first  Secretary-General  said  that  the  simplified  purpose 
of  the  Alliance  was  to  keep  the  US  in,  the  USSR  out,  and  Germany 
down.  EuroNATO  would  update  that  remark  with  the  "Triple-In" 
characterization:  keep  the  US  in  as  honest  broker,  keep  Germany  in 
to  fulfill  its  responsibilities,  and  bring  Russia  in  to  avoid 
dangerous  isolation.  American  and  Western  leaders  should  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  transition  from  the 
Cold  War  to  a  new  international  order,  and  adopt  EuroNATO  to 
provide  security  and  stability  for  the  future. 
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EuroNATO:  An  Alliance  For  The  Future 


A  new  world  order  is  not  a  &ct;  it  is  an  inspiiation-and  an  opportunity.' 

We  have  within  our  grasp  an  extraordinary  possibility  that  few 
generations  have  enjoyed-to  build  a  new  international  system  in 
accordance  with  our  own  values  and  ideals,  as  old  pattms  and 
certainties  crumble  around  us. 

-  President  George  Bush 

These  hopeful  words  from  the  prefrice  of  the  1993  National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States 
point  to  a  US  that  will  be  an  active  leader  in  worid  ai&irs.  Although  the  Clinton  administration  will 
probably  adjust  the  wording  and  issue  its  own  strategic  vision,  all  indicators  point  to  a  continuation  of  an 
activist  foreign  policy.  President  Clinton  has  concentrated  his  first  months  in  office  on  the  US  economy 
and  national  budget.  International  issues,  however,  loom  to  challenge  the  Clinton  administration.  As 
this  paper  is  written,  the  US  president  is  meeting  for  the  first  time  with  Russian  President  Boris  YeltsiiL 
These  two  democratically-elected  leaders  will  wrestle  with  the  opportunities  and  costs  of  building  that 
"new  worid  order"  on  the  rubble  of  the  old. 

The  window  of  opportunity  is  still  open  for  former  Cold  War  antagonists  to  take  advantage  of  the 
transition  to  a  new  order.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  has  been  the  mainstay  of  both 
American  and  European  security  and  stability.  With  bold  modification  the  Alliance  can  continue  to  ofR^ 
the  region  peace  and  prosperity.  My  thesis  is  that  the  present  US  administration  must  take  an  innovative 
approach  to  international  security  strategy  by  leading  the  drive  both  to  widen  NATO's  European 
membership  and  to  expand  NATO's  involvement  in  collective  security. 

This  new  NATO,  which  I  will  refer  to  as  "EuroNATO"  to  highlight  the  increased  membership 
and  new  approach,  can  provide  a  viable  security  framework  and  the  Atlantic  link  to  ensure  future 
stability.  In  this  paper,  I  will  first  discuss  the  European  situation  and  argue  why  NATO  in  its  current 
form  is  not  sufficient  for  the  future.  Following  a  section  on  EuroNATO's  proposed  missions,  I  will 
address  the  expanded  Alliance  membership,  EuroNATO's  relationships  with  other  organizations,  and  its 
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benefits  to  a  sampling  of  states.  I  will  examine  EuroNATO's  Atlantic  link  and  European  identity,  the 
transformational  effects  of  the  Alliance,  and  conclude  that  EuroNATO  is  Eutqje  and  America's  alliuice 
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for  the  future. 

1.  The  Current  Setting 

The  euphoric  feeling  the  West  experienced  after  the  disintegration  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the 
reunification  of  Germany,  and  the  colk^e  of  the  Soviet  empire  was  short  lived.  Despite  the  constant 
Cold  War  tensions  associated  with  the  bipolar  system,  it  did  promote  global  stability.  The  West,  itself 
experiencing  economic,  political,  and  social  difficulties,  now  views  the  defeated  ranks  of  its  former 
communist  foes  not  with  a  flush  of  victory,  but  with  pangs  of  anxiety.  European  and  American  security 
depends  on  stability  across  the  continent,  but  the  immediate  prospects  for  the  political  and  economic 
health  of  East-Central  Europe  are  dim.  Historical  antagonisms,  suppressed  by  decades  of  totalitarian 
government,  are  now  free  to  find  their  expression  in  bloody  conflicts  like  the  war  in  Yugoslavia. 

Security  is  the  top  priority  to  the  newly-freed  states  of  Europe,  because  without  it  they  carmot 
develop  the  economic,  political,  and  social  institutions  required  by  fiee-market  democracy.  Former 
Warsaw  Pact  states  are  floating  in  an  uncomfortable  "security  limbo”  between  Russia  and  the  West 
Poland's  prime  minister  recently  mentioned  East-Central  Europe's  security  angst,  and  wondered  whether 
Poland,  Hungary,  Slovakia,  and  the  Czech  Republic  would  "take  on  the  role  of  a  buffer  between  two 
antagonistic  blocs?"  She  spoke  for  all  of  the  East-Central  European  stai&s  when  she  characterized 
Poland's  situation  as  "neglected  by  the  West"  and  "mortally  threatened"  by  authoritarian  retrenchments 
further  east.' 

An  example  of  how  security  concerns  stifle  political,  economic,  and  social  growth  is  Ukraine's 
fear  of  Russia.  Ukraine,  a  country  the  size  and  population  of  France,  is  a  recognized  sovereign  state-yet 
it  is  worried  about  its  basic  survival.  Many  Russians,  despite  treaty  pledges  to  the  contrary,  considw 
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Ukraine  part  of  historical  Russia  and  openly  long  for  its  return.*  Ukrainians  fear  the  rise  of 
ultra-nationalists  in  Russia,  who  regard  Ukrainian  independence  as  "unacceptable  and  a  challenge  to 
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Russian  interests  in  Europe."*  In  the  winter  of  1993  Russia  cut  off  oil  and  gas  supplies  to  Ukraine,  an  act 
Ukrainians  interpreted  as  "part  of  a  wider  Russian  campaign  to  erode  their  indq)endence."^  Twice 
in  its  history  Ukraine  experienced  brief  periods  of  freedom,  only  to  be  forced  back  into  the  Russian 
empire.  Every  movi  Ukraine  makes,  both  internally  and  externally,  is  dominated  by  its  security 
concerns.  Ukraine's  pace  of  economic  and  political  reform  has  been  "glacial,"  due  to  its  fears  that  any 
internal  instability  would  be  an  excuse  for  Russia  to  intervene.*  Most  Ukrainians  regard  Russia  as  "the 
enemy."*  Due  to  its  security  concerns,  Ukraine  supports  massive  armed  forces,  draining  budget  resources 
that  should  be  committed  instead  to  its  dire  economic  needs. 

Ukraine  has  played  a  cat-and-mouse  game  with  the  West  using  the  nuclear  weapons  on  its  soil. 
In  order  to  gain  recognition  in  1990,  Ukraine  agreed  to  comply  with  the  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  and 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaties.  Ukraine,  however,  constantly  vacillates  between  vowing  to  destroy  its 
nuclear  weapons  and  baclq)edaling  on  its  promises.  Ukrainians  want  ironclad  assurances  from  the  US  or 
the  UN  that  it  will  defend  Ukraine  and  guarantee  its  independence.* 

Turning  for  a  moment  from  the  present  to  the  past  for  historical  analogies,  we  find  one  similarity 
between  the  current  European  situation  and  the  Europe  of  ISIS.*  Napoleonic  France,  the  major 
aggressor,  had  been  defeated  by  an  alliance  of  European  powers.  But  here  the  similarity  ends,  because  the 
victors  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  fully  accepted  France  into  the  "Conceit  of  Europe,"  unlike  NATO's 
insistence  on  holding  its  former  foes  at  arm's  length.  The  powers  of  the  nineteenth  century  Concert 
worked  together  to  prevent  any  other  countries  from  violently  upsetting  the  status  quo.  Conceit  members 
"repeatedly  resorted  to  joint  diplomatic  initiatives,  military  threats  and  military  action  to  preserve  peace 
in  Europe."’  Unfortunately,  the  Concert  colliqised  prior  to  the  Crimean  War  and  Europe  reverted  to  the 
shifting  balance-of-power  politics  that  eventually  led  to  World  War  I. 
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Circumstances  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  World  War  n  are  more  similar  to  the  current  situation. 
The  major  aggressor,  Germany,  lay  in  political,  economic,  social,  and  military  ruin,  and  the  condition  of 
the  European  victors  was  not  much  better.  The  Soviet  threat  loomed  over  the  continent,  and  American 
and  West  European  leaders  decided  to  establish  a  new  alliance  to  provide  security,  shelter  economic 
recovery,  and  keep  control  of  Germany  while  reintegrating  it  into  the  international  system.  NATO  was 
the  successful  solution  to  the  problems  presented  by  the  transition  from  a  multipolar  to  a  bipolar  world. 

The  current  situation  finds  the  West's  Cold  War  competitor,  the  USSR,  defeated  and  dismantled. 
The  economies  and  societies  of  the  former  member-states  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  Soviet  Union  are  in 
ruins.  Consequently,  NATO,  the  organization  that  so  success&lly  guided  Europe  through  the  Cold  War, 
should  develop  new  rationales  to  lead  the  Continent  through  the  radically  changed  international 
landsciq>e.  In  its  present  configuration,  NATO  is  inc^able  of  providing  a  system  of  collective  security 
that  can  deal  with  current  challenges  and  provide  stability  in  the  years  ahead. 

n.  Why  NATO  Is  Not  Good  Enough 

One  of  the  major  problems  with  NATO  today  is  its  exclusiveness.  The  sixteen  states  that  make 
up  NATO  are  not  the  only  countries  in  "Europe,"  which  historically  extended  through  Eastern  Europe 
and  included  Russia.  During  the  Cold  War,  the  West  perceived  no  other  Europe  but  NATO. 
East-Central  and  East  Europeans  today  have  the  same  basic  need  that  NATO  Europeans  had  at  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  11;  security  to  protect  their  political,  economic,  and  social  rebuilding.  NATO, 
however,  is  unwilling  to  share  Alliance  bonds. 

In  its  1991  Rome  Declaration,  NATO  declared  that  its  "security  is  inseparably  linked  to  that  of 
all  other  states  in  Europe.""’  Yet  according  to  the  NATO  Secretary-General  "the  Alliance  has  made  it 
clear  that  it  cannot  for  the  foreseeable  future  invite  these  countries  to  become  members  nor  offer  them 
security  guarantees.""  What  NATO  overlooks  is  that  effective  security  is  the  critical  precondition  to  the 


development  it  expects  of  the  eX’Wanaw  Pact  states  prior  to  NATO  and  European  Community  (BQ 
membership.  By  denying  NATO  monbership  to  its  form«  enemies,  Eurqsean  security  is  emkmgered  and 
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the  possibility  that  the  former  communist  states  will  succeed  in  their  fiee  market  and  demooatic 
development  is  diminished. 

A  key  benefit  of  the  "widening"  of  NATO  is  that  EuroNATO  could  provide  stability  in  the  areas 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  where  the  collapse  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  left  a 
security  vacuum.  It  is  in  this  "Zone  of  Instability"  that  historic  problems  such  as:  multipolarity, 
uncertainty,  unresolved  borders,  irredentist  claims,  dissatisfied  minorities,  and  fear  of  relative  gain  would 
most  likely  rear  their  ugly  heads  and  threaten  regional  and  global  peace. 

EuroNATO's  more  inclusive  membership  would  reflect  the  reality  that  Europe's  center  of  gravity 
has  moved  east.  Western  Europe  no  longer  has  deep-seated  security  fears,  but  as  mentioned  above  there 
is  no  dearth  of  anxiety  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  EuroNATO  could  calm  these  security 
apprehensions  and  also  provide  the  newly-freed  Europeans  the  benefits  of  membership  in  a  strong 
alliance  linked  to  the  US.  New  EuroNATO  members  could  use  their  association  with  a  rejuvenated 
Alliance  to  help  contain  their  current  domestic  ills."” 

m.  EuroNATO's  Purpose 

The  basic  reasons  for  NATO's  existence  would  be  continued  in  EuroNATO.  The  basic  NATO 
tasks  are  to  provide;  (1)  for  a  stable  security  environment  in  Europe,  based  on  the  growth  of  d^ocratic 
institutions  and  commitment  to  the  peaceful  resolution  of  disputes;  (2)  for  a  transatlantic  forum  for 
consultations  on  issues  affecting  vital  interests;  (3)  for  the  deterrence  and  defense  against  any  threat  of 
aggression;  and  (4)  for  the  preservation  of  the  strategic  balance  within  Europe.  Implicit  in  the  four  tasks 
is  the  extension  of  the  US  nuclear  umbrella  over  its  Alliance  partnos.  EuroNATO  would  expand 
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NATO's  membership  and  take  the  Alliance  further  on  its  journey  from  collective  defense  to  collective 
security. 

One  of  BuroNATO's  primary  security  functions  would  be  to  guarantee  the  inviolid>ility  of 
East-Central  and  Eastern  European  borders.  Russia's  membership  in  EuroNATO  could  help  prevent 
Russian  nationalists  from  using  ethnic  minority  problems  beyond  Russia's  boundaries  as  an  excuse  to 
forcibly  alter  its  borders.  Conversely,  moderate  Russian  leaders  could  leverage  their  internal  political 
power  by  showing  how  successful  and  secure  democratic  Russia  was  by  working  within  a  European 
multinational  framework. 

One  of  NATO's  core  purposes  has  been  to  provide  security  guarantees  to  its  members  in  the  &ce 
of  the  Soviet  threat  Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  NATO  has  been  gradually  redefining  its  purpose  to 
emphasize  several  aspects  of  collective  security  (eg.  crisis  management,  crisis  response,  and 
peacekeeping).  NATO  members  realized  that  an  organization  that  only  provides  for  defense  against  an 
attack  in  Western  Europe  will  be  irrelevant  in  the  future. 

On  2  April  1993,  NATO  announced  that  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  it  had  decided  to  assume 
a  coercive  peacemaking  minion.  Previously,  NATO  had  stuck  to  its  "deterrence  only  "  role,  and 
undertook  only  situation  monitoring  and  non-coercive  peacekeeping.  NATO  warplanes  will  now  be 
dqrloyed  to  shoot  down  aircraft  violating  the  UN  no-fly  zone  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  This  expansion 
of  its  ciq>abilities  is  a  firm  demonstration  of  Alliance  resolve.  EuroNATO  should  accelerate  this 
expansion  of  collective  security  measures. 

Popular  and  political  support  for  collective  security  usually  disappears  once  idealistic  collective 
security  is  proposed.  The  theoretical  version  of  collective  security  is  highly  unlikely  to  be  put  into 
practice.  Perfect  collective  security  knows  no  predetermined  enemies.  All  members  of  the  collective 
(minus  one)  would  be  able  to  move  against  an  aggressor  in  their  midst  if  the  antagonist  overstqrped 
predetermined  conditions.  The  stumbling  block  is  that  action  must  be  "emotionless,"  automatic,  swift, 
and  effectively  supported  by  all,  which  has  never  worked  in  reality. 
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EuioNATO  could  provide  a  realistic  variant  of  collective  security,  using  the  pre-existing  Alliance 
consensus  structure.  To  effectively  provide  this  form  of  collective  security  an  organization  must:  (1) 
formulate  institutional  security  guarantees  that  quantify  as  best  as  possible  the  condititHis  that  would 
cause  the  organization  to  assist  a  victim  of  aggression:  (2)  establish  a  political  body  that  has  the  ability  to 
settle  and  manage  crises,  and  if  peaceful  crisis  management  &ils  has  a  clear  mandate  to  restore 

the  situation;  and  (3)  have  a  standing  multinatiorud  armed  force  available  to  settle  immediate  conflicts, 
and  also  have  the  legal  means  to  draw  on  national  troop  and  equipment  reserves  '^ssary.'^  Since 

NATO  has  the  structures,  EuroNATO  could  take  the  Alliance  closer  to  full  collective  ority  capability. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  that  was  signed  in  1949  does  not  have  to  be  radically  changed  in  order 
to  accommodate  EuroNATO's  collective  security  concept.  Article  6  of  the  treaty  is  the  section  that  is 
most  limiting,  as  it  constrains  the  Alliance  to  respond  only  to  an  attack  on  the  territory  of  NA  x  O  member 
states  in  Europe  or  North  America.  Article  4,  however,  is  the  "escape  clause"  that  allows  Alliance 
members  to  consult  whenever  "the  territorial  integrity,  political  indqrendence,  or  security  of  any  of  the 
Parties  is  threatened."'*  Security  can  be  as  limited  or  unconstrained  as  Alliance  consensus  will  allow. 
NATO  peacekeqring  and  peacemaking  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  is  the  result  of  NATO  political 
consultations  that  sanctioned  an  out-of-area  conunitment  EuroNATO  would  start  with  the  assumption 
that  while  in-area  defense  is  a  core  Alliance  value,  out-of-area  security  concerns  are  also  of  prime 
importance. 

Even  though  EuroNATO  will  have  a  more  expansive  concept  of  collective  security  than  NATO, 
this  does  not  mean  that  &iroNATO  is  forced  to  act  automatically.  Conflicts  in  areas  that  are  sbategically 
unimportant  may  only  be  supervised  and  contained  by  EuroNATO.  The  benefit  of  the  intervention  to  the 
Alliance  must  be  worth  the  cost,  or  it  will  not  choose  involvement'*  EuroNATO  will  consult,  reach 
consensus,  and  selectively  intervene  in  conflicts  that  threaten  its  security  intmsts. 

Does  EuroNATO  need  a  new  decision-making  body?  Many  suggest  that  a  pan-European 
security  apparatus  needs  a  decision-making  council  composed  only  of  the  larger  and  more  powerful 


states.'^  While  this  may  appear  mote  efiiciait,  it  would  imt  be  as  effective  as  die  consultative  and 
consensus  approach  that  NATO  successfully  employed.  EuroNATO  would  stick  to  NATO's  proven 
decision-making  stiuctuie.  Any  attempt  to  change  this  proven  process  would  be  politically  difficult  for 
EutoNATO's  members  to  accept,  and  could  delay  revitalizing  the  Alliance.  It  is  much  easitf  to  expand 
the  existing  organization  than  to  start  building  a  new  pan-European  security  collective.  In  this  case,  as 
Gregory  Treverton  so  succinctly  remariced,  '74ATO  has  the  great  virtue  of  existing.”" 

Especially  in  security  matters,  all  states  want  to  have  a  voice  in  collective  decisions— even  though 
they  realize  that  their  ultimate  impact  on  the  decision  is  a  fonction  of  national  power.  Another  benefit  of 
EuroNATO  would  be  its  ability  to  avoid  neutralism  among  its  member-states  becmise  of  its  more 
inclusive  participation.  As  the  recent  European  backlash  against  the  "top  down"  MaMtrkht  Treaty 
illustrates,  sovereign  democratic  states  are  not  content  to  support  dictated  policy.  NATO  has  been 
successful  for  over  forty  years  despite  many  intotnal  disputes  and  member  noncompliance  with  Alliance 
decisions.  There  will  also  be  "wiggle  room"  for  disagreement  in  EuroNATO. 

IV.  EuroNATO's  Membership 

In  general  terms  I  have  mentioned  expanding  NATO's  membership  in  my  construction  of 
EuroNATO.  Even  though  I  propose  widening  NATO  membership  beyond  the  current  sixteen,  I  do  not 
think  including  all  forty-eight  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  members  is 
feasible.  It  is  important  that  EuroNATO  preserves  the  original  European  focus  of  the  Alliance. 
EuroNATO  should  include  the  original  Atlantic  members,  the  US  and  Canada,  ^iriiich  have  historical 
stakes  in  Europe.  The  remainder  of  EuroNATO  membership  should  be  offered  only  to  states  within  file 
traditional  confines  of  Europe." 

This  definition  would  exclude  Georgia,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Kazakstan,  Uzbddstan, 
Turkmenistan,  Tajikistan,  and  Kyrgyszstan  fix>m  EuroNATO.  These  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  in 
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Ttanscaucasia  and  Central  Asia  ara  "culturally,  etimically,  linguistically  and  leligioasly"  part  of  die 
Middle  East*”  Th^  inclusion  in  NATO's  North  Atlantic  Cooperation  Council  (NACC)  was 
diplomatically  correct  at  the  time  but  only  dilutes  the  council's  effectiveness.  Because  of  TVitkiey's 
stalwart  support  of  NATO,  I  would  keep  it  in  EuroNATO  to  benefit  from  its  strategic  location  vis  a  vis 
Coitral  Asia  and  the  Middle  East 

B^nd  geognqihic  and  cultural  differences,  should  type  of  government  decide  ^i^iedier  a  state  be 
included  in  EuroNATO?  While  democracies  are  preferable,  form  of  government  should  not  block  a 
willing  EuroNATO  i^iplicant  Even  though  NATO  was  founded  as  an  alliance  of  donocratic  countries, 
on  several  occasions  member-states  (Portugal,  Greece,  and  Turkty)  had  authoritarian  governments  but 
remained  Alliance  members.  NATO  did  not  eject  these  undemocratic  states,  because  NATO  assumed  it 
".  .  .  could  serve  as  a  democratic  example  and  even  as  a  coercive  force  to  compel  errant  countries  to 
return  to  democratic  ways."’’  EuroNATO  members  should  still  be  encouraged  to  obtain  and  retain 
democratic  practices. 

In  the  past,  anti-communism  was  another  key  to  NATO  membership;  a  commitment  to  die 
peaceful  solution  of  security  issues  will  open  the  door  to  EuroNATO.  Once  willing  states  pledge  to 
uphold  the  principles  of  the  Alliance,  they  should  be  allowed  to  become  full  EuroNATO  members  widi 
complete  security  guarantees.  Delays  in  acc^ting  the  countries  of  the  former  Warsaw  Pact  would  only 
exacerbate  external  and  internal  instabilities.  It  would  be  best  to  simultaneously  offer  membership  to  all 
eligible  states  and  coordinate  their  entry.  This  would  preclude  any  one  state  (especially  Russia)  from 
feeling  singularly  isolated  by  the  Alliance. 

Russia  would  be  a  citicial  member  of  EuroNATO  whether  the  current  Russian  ”d«noctats"  or 
their  more  authoritarian  opponents  prevail.  Most  of  Russia's  reasons  for  seeking  Alliance  membershq) 
are  indq)endent  of  the  outcome  of  any  internal  political  power  struggle.  At  its  birth  in  1949,  NATO 
Secretary-General  Lord  Ismtty  said  that  the  simplified  purpose  of  the  Alliance  was  to  keq)  the  US  in,  the 
USSR  out,  and  Germany  down.  EuroNATO  would  update  that  remark  widi  the  "Tr^Ie-In" 


chaiacterizadon:  keep  the  US  in  as  an  honest  broktf,  ke^  Oennai^  in  to  fiilfill  its  leqMnsibilities,  mi 
bring  Russia  in  to  avoid  dangerous  isolation.” 
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Sevoal  authors  have  reconunended  new  roles  for  NATO,  including  economic  tasks.”  NATO, 
they  suggest,  could  serve  as  Ammica's  economic  link  with  Eurq>e.  In  my  opinion  die  Alliance  should 
concentrate  on  political  and  military  security,  where  it  has  been  highly  efifoctive  in  the  past  and  could  be 
most  successful  in  the  future.  EuroNATO  would  follow  the  course  recently  set  by  NATO  of  balancing 
the  military  component  of  the  Alliance  with  an  enhanced  political  role. 

A  tangible  benefit  of  EuroNATO's  specialization  would  be  to  clarify  relations  between  the 
confusing  "alphabet  soiqi"  of  European  organizations.  Today  the  EC,  Western  European  Union  (WEU), 
NATO,  and  CSCE  claim  parts  of  Europe's  security  responsibility.  Diplomats  couch  this  confusion  in 
terms  of  "the  new  European  security  architecture,  made  up  of  interlocking"  and  complementary 
institutions.”  This  "concqrt  of  architecture  is  too  purposive,"  wrote  one  commentator;  "it  implies  die 
existence  o(  if  not  an  architect,  at  least  a  design,  blueprint  or  plan. . .  None  exists. 

In  its  November  1991  declaration,  NATO  held  both  itself  and  CSCE  responsible  for  security 
consultations,  arms  control  and  disarmament  talks,  crisis  management,  and  peacekeeping  efforts.” 

These  roles  overiap  more  than  they  complement  CSCE  could  be  absorbed  by  the  new  NATO  when  most 
European  states  had  EuroNATO  membership.  In  the  interim,  CSCE  should  concentrate  on  its  human 
rights,  confidence  building,  and  arms  control  responsibilities. 

The  EC  and  the  WEU  are  also  not  cunmitly  capable  of  handling  Eurqie's  security  needs.  The 
WEU  has  made  an  admirable  attonpt  to  straigthen  the  European  pillar  of  NATO,  but  the  WEU  cannot 
stand  alone  without  the  Atlantic  link.  On  the  other  hand,  the  EC  nu^  someday  provide  die  structure  and 


process  to  provide  Europe's  foreign  and  security  poli^,  but  in  tbe  near  term  is  incapable  of  this  task.  The 
CSCE,  WEU,  and  EC  should  confine  themselves  to  their  areas  of  competence.  EuroNATO  dMuld 
expand  its  expertise:  crisis  management,  defense,  and  the  use  of  military  force  in  the  settlemeirt  of 
diqnites. 

EuroNATO's  capabilities  ate  exactly  what  the  UN  Is  looking  for  in  a  r^onal  organization. 
Chapter  vm  of  the  UN  Chatter  directs  the  Security  Council  not  only  to  permit  but  to  oicoutage  die 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  by  regional  organizations,  and  to  sanction  regional  "enfotcemeid  action" 
\^ere  qipropriate.  The  world  body  realizes  that  local  actors  have  a  deqier  understanding  of  r^onal 
issues,  and  could  mote  effectively  defuse  crises  and  enforce  peace  in  their  area.”  Despite  NATO’s  deh^ 
in  getting  involved,  its  enforcement  of  UN  sanctions  in  the  Balkans  is  a  good  example  of  this  theory  in 
action. 


VL  EiiroNATO*s  Benefits  To  Selected  States 

Normally  countries  join  alliances  because  it  is  more  efficient  and  effective  to  pool  resources  to 
attain  common  purpose.  My  conclusion  is  that  the  costs  of  membership  in  EuroNATO  (including 
subordination  of  absolute  national  indqiendence  to  Allied  compromise  and  consensus)  ate  worth  the 
benefits  (including  security,  stability  and  a  widw  influence  in  the  region).  The  following  sections  will 
discuss  the  benefits  of  EuroNATO  membership  to  a  sampling  of  states. 

United  States 

The  US  has  always  acted  under  the  premise  that  "Europe  was  the  game  with  the  hipest  stakes."** 
Following  the  &11  of  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  implosion  of  communism,  Americans  were  relieved  that 
their  commitment  to  Europe  could  be  drastically  reduced.  Despite  a  small  minority  that  calls  for  total 


withdrawal  fiom  Continental  af&iis,  most  Americans  realize  ttutf  their  own  security  dq[)ends  on  stability 
in  Europe,  and  that  as  a  superpower  the  US  must  remain  engaged  in  the  politics  of  the  region. 

In  the  area  of  economics,  however,  the  US  has  started  to  turn  away  fiom  Europe  toward  Asia 
because  of  the  rapid  growth  in  the  Pacific  Rim.  Many  compelling  reasons  nevertheless  remain  for  the  US 
to  protect  its  economic  interests  in  Europe.  Despite  the  current  stagnation  in  the  European  market,  it  is 
still  much  larger  than  its  Asian  counterpart.  Europe's  gross  domestic  product  is  almost  twice  that  of 
ji^)an  and  the  four  "Asian  Tigers"  combined.  Total  European  population  is  twice  that  of  the  US,  and  four 
times  that  of  the  five  Asian  countries.”  Europe's  mark^  will  continue  to  be  important  to  American 
international  trade. 

Another  fiilse  impression  exists  that  the  US  has  little  or  no  economic  stake  in  East-Central  and 
Eastern  Europe.  The  opposite  is  tnie:  at  the  beginning  of  1993  the  US  "pushed  Germany  aside  as  the 
largest  investor"  in  Eastern  Europe.”  American  businessmen  are  finding  lucrative  investment 
opportunities,  as  well  an  enthusiastic  demand  for  American  products  and  services,  in  the  new  states  of  the 
former  communist  bloc.  Some  analysts  predict  that  the  economies  of  Eastern  Europe  will  take  off  and 
rival  the  Asian  Tigers'  soaring  growth  rates.  Even  though  the  US  is  focusing  inward  on  its  own 
economy,  it  most  also  provide  the  security  required  by  its  growing  European  markets. 

In  the  military  area,  the  US  should  examine  security  challenges  fiom  a  new  EuroNATO 
perspective,  which  suggests  alternatives  to  current  American  security  practice.  The  US  has  alwr^  bemi 
part  of  the  integrated  NATO  defense  structure,  but  has  also  always  considered  itself  capable  of  unilateral 
military  action  in  Europe.  Political  and  economic  realities  no  longer  allow  this  luxury.  The  US  should 
eschew  unilaterialism  and  become  an  integral  part  of  the  multilateral  military  formations  abich  evolve 
fix>m  NATO's  new  strategy  and  EuroNATO's  vision  of  multinationalism. 

Economic  and  political  reasons  converge  in  this  suggestion.  The  US  can  no  longer  afford  to 
station  massive  forces  on  the  European  continent  Even  while  adequate  combat  capability  will  remain 
dqrloyed,  the  US  must  take  advantage  of  the  economic  and  political  efficiencies  offered  by  multilateial 


integration  and  shared  specialization.  American  national  security  experts  constantly  predict  that  die  US 
will  fight  its  future  wars  as  part  of  a  coalition.  America  can  pot  these  words  iirto  action  in  EuroNATO. 

V 

In  the  security  area,  EuroNATO  could  be  helpful  to  the  US  to  keq>  its  European  partners 
involved  in  the  burden  sharing  required  by  a  collective  security  organization.  Germany  is  a  prime 
example  of  a  state  that  ne^  to  step  up  to  its  political  and  military  responsibilities  within  the  framework 
of  the  Alliance.  During  the  Cold  War,  Germany  was  constrained  both  politically  and  militarily  by  the 
Alliance.  Once  the  wall  fell,  Germany  was  the  Pollyanna  ready  to  declare  the  end  of  war  as  a  currency  of 
international  politics.  The  US  can  use  EuroNATO  as  a  means  of  influencing  Germany  to  fulfill  its 
peacemaking  responsibilities  in  and  beyond  the  European  region. 

Another  benefit  of  EuroNATO  to  the  US  would  be  its  ability  to  keep  Russia  and  America 
involved  as  partners  in  the  resolution  of  security  matters  in  Europe.  Here  the  US  can  apply  a  friendly 
version  of  the  principle  of  cooptation;  it  is  better  to  adjust  in  order  to  keep  a  potential  adversely  on  your 
team  than  to  spurn  him  and  have  to  deal  with  him  later  as  an  enemy.  It  is  time  that  the  US  shake  off  the 
hubris  of  Cold  War  victory  and  see  Russia  as  an  important  long-term  strategic  partner.  It  is  to  America's 
advantage  if  EuroNATO  is  the  forum  where  Russia's  valid  national  security  interests  are  pursued. 

Russia 

Russia  would  benefit  greatly  by  membership  in  EuroNATO,  and  current  Russian  leadership 
seems  genuinely  interested  in  association  with  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  At  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the 
NACC  in  December  1991,  Russia  announced  that  it  saw  NATO  membership  as  a  "long-ferm  political 
aim.”’’  This  incredible  change  of  Russian  attitude  towards  the  West  in  general  and  the  US  in  priticular  is 
illustrated  by  Russian  President  Boris  Yeltsin's  January  1992  comments  to  the  UN  Security  Council: 
"We  are  ready  to  actively  participate  in  building  and  putting  into  place  a  pan-European  Collective 
Defense  System  . . .  Russia  considers  the  United  States,  the  West  and  the  East  not  as  mere  partners,  but 
rather  as  Allies."” 
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The  &ct  that  Russia  no  longer  perceives  the  West  as  a  threat  does  not  obviate  Russia's  very  teal 
security  needs.  When  the  Warsaw  Pact  was  in  its  dying  days,  the  USSR  att^ptod  to  get  its  ersturiiile 

V 

allies  to  sign  bilateral  defense  treaties  that  forbade  them  to  join  any  alliance.”  These  states  refiised. 
Whoi  the  Warsaw  Pact  formally  died  the  USSR  lost  the  buffer  it  had  paid  for  so  dearly  in  Worid  War  IL 
The  next  blow  to  its  security  was  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  Not  only  had  Russia 
lost  its  East-Cmtral  European  buffer,  but  now  its  historic  glacis  (Byelarus,  Ukraine)  disq)peared.  Even 
this  buffer  was  rq>laced  by  states  (some  with  nuclear  weapons!)  such  as  Ukraine  that  wanted  to  reject  all 
Russian  influence.  Another  security  consequence  of  the  new  borders  was  that  25  million  ethnic  Russians 
now  live  beyond  Russia's  boundaries  and  look  towards  Moscow  to  protect  their  interests.” 

Another  asymmetry  in  the  post-Cold  War  situation  is  Russia's  position  vis  a  vis  reunited 
Germany.  Russia's  historic  nemesis  now  sits  astride  Central  Europe  as  an  economic  powerhouse  and  a 
growing  political  force  in  a  strong  European  alliance.  In  contrast,  Russia  stands  alone  outside  any 
effective  security  organuation,  battered  by  internal  and  external  crisis.  EuioNATO  could  enable  Russia 
to  keep  its  historical  enemies  constrained  in  a  strong  alliance.  This,  plus  the  long  list  of  geostrategic 
security  deficiencies  mentioned  above,  is  reason  enough  for  Russia  to  seek  EuroNATO  entry. 

Russia  has  come  closer  to  the  West,  and  has  recently  backed  UN  peacekeeping  efforts.  Russia's 
support  of  America's  lead  during  the  Gulf  War  made  the  anti-Iraq  coalition  politically  possible.  Tod^ 
Russian  military  units  form  part  of  the  UN  peacekeeping  forces  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  Furthermore, 
the  Russians  see  their  actions  in  the  troubled  regions  on  their  borders  -  Moldova,  Georgia,  Ossetia,  and 
Tadjikistan  —  as  regional  peacekeeping,  and  look  for  support  from  their  Western  partners.’*  If  a  crisis  in 
the  region  got  too  hot  for  all  concerned,  EuroNATO  forces  could  assist  or  substitute  for  Russian  troops  to 
avoid  the  spread  of  war  in  the  region.  It  would  also  be  better  if  Russia,  Ukraine,  and  Byelarus,  all 
possessing  nuclear  weapons,  dealt  with  their  differences  in  a  more  effective  association  than  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States. 
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Both  Russia  and  NATO  are  realizing  that  significant  threats  to  their  security  are  nontraditkmal 
and  would  probably  come  firom  beyond  the  European  area.  Both  of  timir  post-Cold  War  stnd^ies  foos 
on  the  threats  posed  by  the  prolifoation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  the  disnqrtion  of  the  flow  of 
vital  resources,  and  acts  of  terrorism.^  Russian  fears  of  ballistic  missile  proliferation  have  motivated 
Russia  to  undertake  a  combined  effort  with  NATO  and  the  US,  known  as  the  Global  Protection  System, 
to  track  and  eventually  defeat  ballistic  missile  attacks.”  This  convergence  of  security  concerns  is  another 
reason  for  Russian  membership  in  EuroNATO. 

Finally,  it  may  be  EuroNATO  military  bonds  that  are  most  important  for  both  Russia  and  the 
West  during  this  period  of  political,  social,  and  economic  turbulence  in  Russia.  As  Fred  C.  Dde  noted: 
"For  improved  relations  to  become  enduring,  they  must  be  anchored  in  institutions  that  are  endowed  wMi 
steadiness,  influence,  and  continuity.  On  the  Russian  side,  only  the  military  institutions  can  currently 
meet  this  requirement."”  This  may  be  a  golden  opportunity  for  EuroNATO  soldier-statesmen  to  effect 
the  outcome  of  European  security  by  helping  to  develop  a  respect  for  democratic  principles  among  their 
Russian  military  counterparts. 

Gerrmany 

Germany  has  been  a  stalwart  supporter  of  NATO,  and  could  benefit  similarly  firom  EuroNATO 
membership.  Raymond  Asmus  identifies  four  reasons  Germany  would  seek  to  remain  within  the 
Alliance  in  the  1990s:  (1)  Russia  will  remain  a  dominant  land  power;  (2)  Russia  will  remain  a  nuclear 
power  (as  will  Ukraine,  Byelatus,  and  Kazakstan  in  the  near-term);  (3)  a  close  security  relationship  w^ 
the  West  is  the  insurance  that  safeguards  the  stability  of  German  democracy;  and  (4)  alternatives  to  the 
Alliance  are  neither  attractive  nor  cost-free.”  EuroNATO  membership  could  provide  the  collective 
security  Germany  seeks  in  addition  to  the  deterrence  it  receives  fix>m  NATO.^ 
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German  perception  of  its  Alliance  membership  as  an  insurance  policy  has  internal  and  external 
implications.  For  historical  reasons,  both  its  neighbors  and  its  own  population  want  a  powerful  Germany 
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imbedded  in  some  multinational  security  organization.  This  was  true  during  the  Cold  War  but  is  even 
more  relevant  now  that  Germany  is  reunited  and  a  power  vacuum  exists  in  East-Central  Europe.  German 
economic  and  political  influence  will  flow  naturally  into  the  area  that  was  its  historic  breadbasket  and 
maricetplace.  puroNATO  could  ensure  that  there  is  no  recurrence  of  war  between  Germany  and  its 
eastern  neighbors. 

France 

Membership  in  EuroNATO  by  France  could  resolve  the  French  security  paradox  whereby 
France's  continued  insistence  on  its  security  independence  contradicts  its  actual  dependence  on  NATO. 
France,  usually  the  contrarian  in  the  Alliance,  acts  autonomously  due  to  strong  domestic  themes  of 
national  self-reliance.  After  its  highly-publicized  break  with  NATO's  integrated  command  structure  in 
the  1960s,  however,  France  renewed  its  ties  with  NATO's  military  and  by  the  1980s  was  back  in  the 
integrated  NATO  structure  in  fact  if  not  in  word. 

France  came  to  the  realization  that  the  Atlantic  Alliance  was  fundamental  to  French  security.  In 
the  1980s  France  found  itself  in  the  peculiar  position  of  berating  other  NATO  allies  for  not  giving  the 
Alliance  enough  support,  thereby  lessening  French  and  European  security.*'  Membership  in  EuroNATO 
could  allow  France  to  solve  its  political  and  security  dilemma.  EuroNATO  would  have  enough  of  a 
European  face  to  convince  the  French  public  that  this  was  a  "new  and  improved"  pan-European  collective 
security  organization. 

French  influence  in  the  Alliance  could  actually  increase  due  to  the  conunitment  of  its  troops  to 
the  integrated  effort.  France's  participation  in  EuroNATO  could  improve  its  position  relative  to  Germai^ 
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in  the  Alliance.  France  has  feared  that  Germany  has  become  too  powerful  in  NATO  because  of  growing 
German  economic  and  political  might.  Both  neighbors'  participation  in  EuroNATO  could 
also  dissipate  any  ambiguities  associated  with  the  Franco-German  Corps  that  does  not  reside  fully  in 
either  NATO  or  the  WEU. 

Other  Former  Warsaw  Pact  States 

The  desire  to  join  EuroNATO  should  be  strongest  in  the  former  Warsaw  Pact  countries  where 
there  is  now  nothing  but  security  disorder.  During  the  Cold  War,  security  was  provided  by  the 
overbearing  Soviet  military,  which  subjugated  national  forces  to  Russian  control.  When  the  Soviets 
withdrew,  the  local  forces  were  severely  weakened.  "As  a  result,  none  of  their  armies  is  appropriately 
trained,  equipped,  structured  or  deployed  to  defend  national  territory."^^ 

East-Central  Europe's  Warsaw  Pact  experience  also  left  a  negative  meaning  to  the  term 
"multinationaiism,"  which  was  a  Soviet  euphemism  for  Pact  intervention  in  a  member's  internal  af&irs.^* 
EuroNATO  could  work  to  reverse  this  negative  attitude  towards  collective  action.  One  of  EuroNATO's 
greatest  contributions  to  the  region  could  be  to  stop  the  re-nat;  >naIization  of  defense  in  the  ^gion,  which 
would  defuse  tensions. 

Another  cause  of  anxiety  in  the  area  is  the  large  number  of  ethnic  minorities  dispersed  beyond 
national  borders.  Any  mtq)  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  reveals  the  profusion  of  scattered  minorities 
and  the  potential  for  more  ethnic  violence  between  the  states  of  the  region.  Hungary,  having  sided  with 
the  loser  in  two  world  wars,  is  in  the  worst  situation  with  3  million  ethnic  Magyars  distributed 
throughout  its  neighbors'  territory.^  Ultranationalist  Hungarian  politicians  pander  to  domestic 
revanchists  by  calling  for  the  alteration  of  Hungarian  borders,  by  force  if  necessary,  in  order  to  get  ethnic 
kinsmen  back  into  state  boundaries.^^ 
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Poland,  Hungary,  Slovakia,  the  Czech  Rqjublic,  Bulgaria,  and  Romania  have  already  inquired 
about  NATO  membership  in  part  to  contain  rampant  nationalism  and  ethnic  competition.  Fears  of 
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resurgent  Russian  involvement  further  motivate  the  states  of  this  area  to  look  toward  the  Alliance  to 
provide  crisis  management  and  security  guarantees.  If  some  effective  multinational  organization  does  not 
soon  take  the  former  Warsaw  Pact  states  under  its  protection,  they  may  start  weaving  bilateral  alliance 
webs  that  would  only  destabilize  the  area. 

m  Atlantic  And  European  Identities 

In  the  previous  section  I  examined  the  benefits  individual  states  obtained  fiom  EuroNATO.  Here 
I  will  look  at  America's  relations  with  Europe  as  a  whole.  There  is  strong  and  widespread  support  for 
continued  US  involvement  in  European  security  affairs.^  Since  the  end  of  World  War  11,  Western 
Europeans  relied  on  the  US  to  provide  superpower  protection  to  their  continent.  The  American  nuclear 
umbrella  shielded  Western  Europe  finm  the  Soviet  threat  and  obviated  the  need  for  Britain  and  France  to 
procure  other  than  token  nuclear  forces.  Germany  was  allowed  to  share  the  nuclear  guarantee  without 
having  to  develop  a  nuclear  force  of  its  own. 

When  the  Iron  Curtain  started  billing,  many  voices  questioned  the  necessity  of  America's 
presence  in  Europe.  Anti-US  protest  peaked  during  the  euphoria  that  accompanied  Germany's 
reunification  and  Russia's  retreat  to  its  present  borders.  Once  reality  set  back  in,  however,  all  Europeans, 
including  the  Russians,  were  unanimous  in  their  call  for  the  US  to  remain  in  Europe  as  a  stabilizing 
force.  America  precludes  Europe  from  reverting  to  its  "murderous  old  balance-of-power  ways,"  where 
"the  weak  states  worried  about  the  strong  ones,  and  the  strong  ones  worried  about  one  another. 

The  Atlantic  link  also  contributes  immeasurably  to  US  security.  The  current  NATO 
configuration,  however,  has  lost  its  rq)plicability  to  the  new  expanse  of  Europe,  and  threatens  to  reduce 
the  relevance  of  the  Atlantic  link.  Active  American  involvement  in  EuroNATO  is  crucial  in  retarding 
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any  drive  to  re-nationalize  European  defense.  In  the  Alliance  the  US  provided  the  overarching  security 
perspective  that  has  benefited  teamwork  and  integration.^'  EuroNATO  security  could  benefit  fiom 
America's  strengths  in  command,  control,  communications,  and  intelligence;  strategic  mobility;  and 
power  projection.  The  new  threats  that  will  arise  in  the  1990s  must  be  met  by  high  technology,  powerful 
multinational  militaries,  and  determined  leadership. 

International  political  realities  and  the  new  security  landscape  demand  a  revised  Atlantic 
relationship  of  "mutual  consideration"  between  Europe  and  the  US.  The  Gulf  War  illustrated  the 
beginnings  of  this  new  relationship.  Even  though  many  European  governments  were  initially  reluctant  to 
Join  the  American-led  coalition  against  Iraq,  they  eventually  did  so  fearing  that  after  the  war  the  US 
"might  move  towards  an  isolationist  posture"  if  it  felt  itself  overextended  and  unsupported." 

The  US  realizes  that  its  role  in  the  Atlantic  relationship  must  also  change.  America  dominated 
NATO  because  of  the  immediacy  and  global  nature  of  the  Soviet  threat  Now  that  this  threat  has 
dis^peared  the  US  no  longer  needs  to  overpower  its  Allies.  Because  America  is  withdrawing  the  bulk  of 
its  combat  forces  fiom  the  region,  the  basis  of  its  military  power  in  Europe  has  diminished.  While  the 
US  no  longer  needs  to  be  a  domineering  leader,  it  still  needs  to  lead;  Europe  does  best  rriien  America  is 
leading  (or  slightly  pushing)  the  debate  towards  consensus  and  action. 

In  addition  to  a  healthy  Atlantic  link,  EuroNATO  would  emphasize  the  European  identity  of  the 
Alliance,  especially  in  light  of  its  widened  membership.  EuroNATO  could  foster  progress  towards 
European  integration.  This  integration  has  been  illustrated  as  three  rings  of  concentric  circles,  with  the 
EC  of  the  twelve  at  the  core,  then  the  associated  organizations  and  states  (European  Free  Trade 
Association,  and  Central  and  Eastern  Europe)  as  the  next  ring,  and  finally  the  renuuning  political  definers 
of  Europe  (NATO,  CSCE)  at  the  outer  ring.”  EuroNATO  could  provide  security  through  all  rings  to  the 
core,  and  in  a  three-dimensional  sense  form  a  shell  to  protect  the  vulnerable  process  of  political  and 
economic  integration. 
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Eunq>ean  leadoship  would  become  more  pronounced  in  EuroNATO.  The  next  Siq>reme  Allied 
Commander  Europe  (SACEUR)  should  be  a  European  to  reflect  increased  European  responsibility  in 
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military  matters.  Few  Americans  or  Europeans  . .  believe  any  longer  that  an  American  SACEUR  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  the  US  commitment  to  Europe."*'  To  offiet  the  loss  of  this  position,  the  US  should  be 
put  in  the  rotation  for  chairman  of  the  EuroNATO's  Military  Committee.  EuroNATO  would  continue 
NATO's  tradition  of  regularly  assigning  its  top  positions  to  those  states  that  bring  the  most  power  to  bear 
in  the  Alliance. 

Further  integration  of  the  EC  should  make  EuroNATO  a  more  effective  security  system  and 
could  make  it  easier  for  the  US  to  deal  with  the  EC.  Most  likely  Germany  and  France  are  going  to  be  the 
first  middle-sized  powers  to  be  consolidated  into  the  European  core,  followed  thereafter  by  the  remainder 
of  the  EC  twelve.  Whether  or  not  Russia  becomes  fully  integrated  into  the  EC  in  the  next  several 
decades  is  not  important  as  long  as  Russia  is  anchored  in  a  EuroNATO  that  gives  it  a  vital  stake  in  the 
outcome  of  European  security. 

Vm.  Transformational  Effects  Of  The  Alliance 

An  unintended  but  pervasive  result  of  45  years  of  successful  NATO  alliance  is  the  transformation 
of  the  actors  involved  in  the  alliance  process.  This  transformation  affected  several  generations  of  soldiers 
and  statesmen,  and  resulted  in  changed  mental  attitudes  and  "habits  of  international  cooperation  and 
mutual  reliance  that  have  become  second  nature"  to  those  involved.”  NATO  is  more  effective  because  of 
this  supranational  cadre. 

The  bureaucratic  elites  were  not  the  only  transformed  by  the  Alliance;  the  societies  of  the 
member  states  were  also  altered.  In  the  US,  two  world  wars  and  several  decades  of  NATO  solidarity 
generated  a  common  identity  and  a  shared  fate  with  Europe.”  Despite  the  America's  tradition  of 
isolationism,  it  would  now  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  US  unconcerned  with  European  afiSuis.  In 
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Weston  European  societies  that  were  long  tom  by  rabid  nationalism,  the  Alliance  fostered  political  trust 
and  a  social  community.^  European  integration  will  not  ha|^>o)  without  the  broad  pillar  suj^it  of  die 
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people  of  Europe,  a  support  that  needs  to  be  nurtured  fiiither  by  EuroNATO. 

The  final  reason  for  proposing  to  extend  EuroNATO  across  the  full  expanse  of  the  contineat  is 
the  abovementioned  transformation  of  attitudes  and  behaviors.  Economic  might  and  milhaiy  hardware 
are  important  components  of  national  power,  but  so  too  is  the  will  of  the  peqile.  NATO  altered 
American  and  Western  European  elites  and  natiorud  societies.  Commitment  to  the  ideals  of  the  Alliance 
was  just  as  important  as  effective  organization  and  hardware  in  wirming  the  Cold  War.  The  struggling 
states  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  deserve  EuroNATO  security  and  should  be  encouraged  to  develop 
an  Alliance  identity.  In  a  widened  EuroNATo  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  less  of  a  commitment  to  the 
same  democratic  and  free  market  ideals  that  inspired  generations  of  Europeans  and  Americans. 

IX.  Conclusion 

Two  reasons  motivate  states  to  join  alliances:  ideals  and  self-interest”  The  US  and  individual 
European  states  would  satisfy  both  of  these  reasons  if  NATO  were  widened  into  a  more  inclusive  and 
relevant  EuroNATO.  As  I  mentioned  above,  attitudes  and  behaviors  wme  &voiably  altered  by  the 
Alliance,  and  this  effect  could  continue  in  EuroNATO.  Additionally,  it  is  in  the  self-interest  of  all 
European  states  that  their  security  be  inviolate.  &>roNATO  could  provide  collective  security  by  giving 
all  European  countries  a  stake  in  stability  while  maintaining  the  Atlantic  connection  and  US  guarantees. 

Even  though  EuroNATO  would  concentrate  in  the  political  and  military  areas,  modern-day 
collective  security  should  also  encompasses  the  economic  and  social  dimensions.  EuroNATO  could 
provide  a  shield  to  all  European  states,  and  protect  both  advanced  integration  in  Western  Europe  and 
basic  free  market  and  democratic  developmmit  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  These  times  of 
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intemational  transition  off«’  immense  opportunity^  the  US  and  Europe  must  boldly  act  now  and  adopt 
EucoNATO  before  Europe  slips  back  into  fiuniliar  and  deadly  patterns  of  competition  and  crisis. 
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